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DECEMBER 10TH 


I didn’t think I would get to the point where I could write about 


it. 


I’m still not at the point where I can pull together a beautiful, 
polished, fluid essay about what it’s like to weather a tornado. 
But I’ve been taking notes, I’ve sat with my feelings, and I’ve 


documented what I can. 


I live in one of the Kentucky towns hit hardest by December 
10th’s devastating tornadoes. It is by no means an exaggeration 
to use a word like devastating —the loss of lives, homes, careers, 
cars, keepsakes, and dreams. It’s almost unfathomable. Even if 
you live here. Even if you drive past it every day, it’s nearly 


impossible to make sense of. And instead of getting better, as the 


days drag on, the piles of debris have become more and more of a 


jumble. 


Hundreds of homes and businesses and churches — destroyed. 
Completely destroyed. Bricks and wood and glass and insulation 
everywhere. It looks a bit like Dresden after the bombing. Piles 


and piles of what was. 


There have been nearly a dozen other tornadoes in our county 
before —two of which were classified as (E)F3s, both of which 
have happened in the twenty-plus years I’ve lived here. But I’ve 


never seen anything like this. 


To see EF4-level damage in your hometown is something that 
feels personal and communal. You have to grieve your own losses 
alongside the losses of the entire town—and you begin to 


understand why things like keening became a part of public 


mourning. There’s an overwhelming urge to stand amongst your 


neighbors and wail until your lungs ache. 


I live about a mile outside of the deadly path of the funnel cloud. 
But I can’t think of it as a cloud. This was far from the sylphlike 
tornados one might see in a science textbook. This was a 
crushing wall of debris, a wall that reached miles into the sky. A 
wall of moving garbage? I can’t bring myself to call it garbage. 
The contents weren’t trash—there were family photos, books, 
insulation, quilts, yearbooks, old letters, clean laundry, dirty 
laundry, wooden beams, family Bibles, basketballs, wedding 


dresses, sheet metal, and recently-wrapped Christmas gifts. 


It was a wall of memories. And so our town—alongside other 
towns in Kentucky, other towns in three of our neighboring 
states —became crushed by the memories of other people in 


other towns. And our own memories were blown up the road. 


Some of them floated over 90 miles away. And some of them 
didn’t float far at all—those memories have been buried under 


seemingly bottomless piles of bricks. 


The tornado hit at night. It was right around 9:30, so it was 
already dark outside. I didn’t get a full picture of the devastation 
until I drove through town on Saturday. That day, I tried to 
process what I was looking at. I still haven’t been able to wrap my 
mind around the sum total of the damage —lost lives, lost 
savings, lost careers, lost keepsakes, lost memories, lost 


histories. 


Even things that seem omnipresent were lost. Old churches. Old 
storefronts. And one of the town’s water towers fell—a massive, 
500,000 gallon behemoth. The concrete footers were pulled up 
from the ground, or so they say. Now, it looks like a crushed 
spider’s corpse, a shattered seashell, an enormous weed cast 


away from the garden. 


The fall of the tower was a major blow to our town. The water 
had to be shut off city-wide for several days. No water, no 
electricity, and no heat for many in our town. No roofs for many 
others. And, of course, no homes. Enormous and immediate 


losses. 


This will become another chapter of the town’s history, 
then—and what a painful chapter to be in. ’m overwhelmed by 


the thought of how much effort it will take to rebuild the town. 


Because this is something we will carry into spring and into 
summer. This is something that, years down the road, people will 
wrestle with. Did I make the right decision when I left? What if I 
had waited one more year—would I have decided to stay? 
When I moved away, did my family resent me? They couldn't 


leave — but I bet they think I bailed on them. 


Other questions will be equally pressing. Why did I stay? Is it 
really worth it, knowing that rebuilding might be pointless? 
What if another tornado comes through? Do people really care 
about this place as much as I do? Can we make this town better 
than it was — because, let’s be real, it needed to get better even 


before the storm hit, right? 


It will take years to answer these questions. And I’m getting 
ahead of myself. We have to take it day to day, then week to 


week, before we can plan for the questions of future years. 


For me, the days after the tornado were a blur of activity. 
Assembling and setting up a generator, charging phones via a 
solar charger, checking on people in and around town, posting 
aid and relief information online, donating to various 
fundraisers, hunting for extension cords, trying to watch the 


news on my phone, documenting damage, and finally—two or 


three days later—sitting down to my first hot meal since 8:00 on 


Friday. 


It was cooked in a microwave. I could only eat half of it. But it 
was warm, soft food. And, within the past few days, many of us 
now have water for cleaning, electricity for cooking, and heat for 


comfort. 


That was the product of incredible effort. Effort on the part of 
water treatment workers, linemen, disaster relief teams, and a 
slew of other people. People who coordinated things. People who 
fed the work crews. People who cleared debris. Lots and lots of 
people whose names I don’t know, but ... ’m grateful for their 


work. Their time. Their attention. 


Over the past few days, I’ve given holiday gifts to relatives, 


opened other gifts, continued to make donations, and often 


found myself trying to create an atmosphere of normalcy against 


a background of sadness. 


Delving into the personal for a moment, I have to admit that 
December is a hard month for my family anyway. The number of 
relatives who have died right before or right after Christmas is 
astounding — my grandfather and my great grandmother being 
the first two people to spring to mind. Holidays can be so hard 


when they’re marred by grief. 


And when that grief is multiplied ten-thousand-fold, it’s 
overwhelming. I can’t look away from my town right now— but 


why would I do that? 


I can’t forget that night. I can’t forget what it was like to eat a 
nice dinner with my parents, to suddenly hear the repeated 
weather alerts on TV, to look at each other and realize with 


horror that this was probably it, to hurriedly pile into a tiny 


hallway —because most of us in this neck of the woods don’t have 


basements. 


I can’t forget what it was like to strap on a motorcycle helmet and 
realize that this was maybe the only thing standing between me 
and a traumatic head injury. I can’t forget what it was like to hug 
my knees to my chest and wonder if I should keep looking at my 
phone or not—if seeing what was coming was worse than not 
knowing at all. I can’t forget what it was like to grab my mom’s 


wrist and squeeze it, wondering if I should say something. 


I can’t forget what it was like to watch the minutes tick by on my 
phone. At 9:27, right when it was supposed to hit, I watched the 
screen. I heard a gust of wind, something brief, but nothing 
worse than any other storm. No freight-train sounds. No 


shattering glass. 


Every minute afterward, from 9:27 to 9:31, I watched my phone. 


Nothing. Nothing. Maybe it missed us. 


It missed us—but it didn’t miss our town. It didn’t miss 


Mayfield. 


For all the people in all the towns that were impacted by this 
tornado—and by the other tornadoes of December 10th—I’m 
sorry that we’ve been bonded by this strange, unsettling 
experience. I don’t have any real words of guidance, because I’m 


also in the middle of trying to grapple with this. 


And I don’t know what else to say. But even when I’m rendered 
speechless, I'll try to move forward —that’s what I’ve done before. 


That’s what I'll have to do now. 


THE WEATHER REPORT 


How useful is an “old” weather report? [f it’s not about today’s 
weather, or tomorrow’s weather, then is there any point in 


discussing it? I think so. 


I’ve written before about tornadoes and flooding — two things 
that have had a dramatic impact on my community. This, too, is 
about the terrible storms that have become a regular, 


unavoidable part of our lives. 


A couple of years ago, I wrote about what happened to my 
hometown on December 10, 2021. I couldn’t wrap my head 
around the enormity of it all — the loss and the devastation. The 
town still feels like the proverbial turnip. We’ve been squeezed 
over and over again, on the off chance that there might be 


something left to bleed out of us. 


Every time a bad storm comes through, it claims another tree, 
another car, another barn. Somebody loses something. So, 


somehow, the turnip gets bled. 


Even now, I hate to see a tornado watch or a tornado warning — 
though I suppose I ought to be used to them by now. I might 
want to be done with all of these tornadoes, but the tornadoes 
aren't done with me. This April, I even found myself forced to 


face off against another one — a small-but-mighty EF-o tornado. 


I went out for lunch that day. I usually take a lunch break in the 
late afternoon, but this time, I left even later than usual. I was 
trying to time my break where I could grab a bite between two 
bands of rain. I’d been watching the radar for an hour or so, but I 
felt like I'd timed it perfectly. I called my mom, to let her know 
that I’'d seen a violet bead pop up on the weather radar. It was 


swirling, spiraling, barreling right toward Mayfield. 


I didn’t count on the storm suddenly veering off toward the 


southeast, toward the town I work in, toward me. 


I only realized ’'d made a mistake after I’d settled down to eat my 
lunch. I knew I was in a mess when I saw people pulling into the 
park when I was pulling out. Almost instantly, the rain started 
blowing sideways. At that point, I didn’t know what to do. I 
couldn’t come up with any ideas, besides moving back in the 
direction of work. I wasn’t too far away, so it seemed fairly 


reasonable. 


But there’s nothing reasonable about driving around right before 
or during a tornado. I will reiterate this many, many times — it’s 


not safe, it isn’t fun, and it’s stressful. 


For company, I only had my anxiety, the rain, and the wind 
gusts. (Not very good company, but I managed as best I could.) 


As I pulled in front of Arby’s — about a half-mile from work — it 


happened. A huge round thing — either a trash can lid or a sign 
— blew in front of me, then swirled around my car. I have no idea 
where it went after that, because the wind was moving fast, the 
rain was moving sideways, and I was moving primarily out of 


fear. And ineptitude. 


I’ve sat still during a tornado. I knew how to do that. But I was in 
crisis mode — so I kept moving up the road. I was probably a 
quarter-mile from my building, so I decided to keep driving. I 


kept convincing myself that I was doing the right thing. 


After consulting with weather preparedness guides, the best 
thing to do is to pull over and stay inside your car. Park, don’t try 
to get out or move around, and keep your head down. Cover your 
head with a sweatshirt or a blanket, if possible. Don’t try to 


move. Just wait. As hard as that is — just wait. 


From inside my car, I started to feel a shift in the wind — it was 
getting less intense. I was close to the parking lot, so I kept 
driving. I pulled into the first open parking space, and I decided 
I’d run to the building’s basement door when the rain started to 
let up. The rain was pouring, but it was vertical — no longer 
horizontal. But because my life is a comedy, I was wearing a pair 
of black velveteen boots. With heels. I decided I could hurry on in 
— even if I couldn’t preserve my shoes, I figured I would try to 


preserve my life. I ran quickly and I made it safely inside. 


I was alone in that part of the basement, so I allowed myself to 
panic silently — just in case someone was on the other side of the 
door. I pulled out my phone. All the weather warnings for the 
next county over had been updated. All of the tornado warnings 
were now looming over the county I work in — and for the next 


fifteen minutes, I had to hunker down. 


Within minutes, weather reports started rolling in. A possible 
tornado, about a mile outside of town. Another big storm, 
headed right toward the lake. A thick band of rain was bearing 
down on every town in its path. A wall of trouble, roaring 


through the region. 


I’m not a stranger to tornadoes — even before The Big One. 
When I was in sixth grade, I remember sitting in the hall while it 
got dark all around us — it was ten in the morning, but it looked 
like it was nighttime. I was concerned, but I wasn’t scared. In the 
years after that tornado, a few others passed through our county 


— and some of these were quite serious. 


When I was in college, I was standing outside on a warm 
afternoon when a woman pulled up and screamed at me. 
“Whatareyoudoing,whyaren tyouinside? 
Getinsiderthere’satornadocoming!” We'd never spoken before 


then, but she was driving a pink Chevy Silverado. I’ll never forget 


her, and I'll never forget how glam she looked, even in the face of 


a catastrophic supercell. 


She was right, by the way. It was an EF-3 tornado. No casualties, 
but plenty of homes were destroyed. Many of them were mobile 
homes, which always adds an element of smugness to the story. 
(A trailer park in a tornado!) After the storm, a local couple 
made the national news because of an “unintentionally hilarious” 
interview they gave. Plenty of folks thought the interview was 


funny — but I found it a bit malicious, given that it was an 


opportunity for some folks to laugh at poor country people. 


In any case, the man had on a striking t-shirt that had “YOUNG 
AND GETTIN IT” printed on it. Yes, a line from a Meek Mill 
song. The idea of an older fellow in a shirt with youthful rap 
lyrics on it seemed bizarre, alien, funny. To me, though, it’s a 
perfect encapsulation of Mayfield: it’s a very come-as-you-are 


town. Still is. 


It’s a place that’s far from perfect. But it’s not the sort of place to 
put on airs. Most of us know each other, so we can get a little 
more comfortable. It’s a pretty comforting place, too — a town 
where hardship is often tempered by comfort and support. But 
this part of the country gets more than its fair share of hardship, 


tempests, and torment. 


I live in a part of the country called the New Tornado Alley, 
which is perhaps a bit fancier than the Old Tornado Alley. What 
makes it fancier is that there’s a higher population density here, 
so when the tornados hit, they usually strike more houses and 


more people — and bring more destruction. 


Lately, ’ve been taking note of the more extreme weather we’re 
experiencing in the Midsouth. With each passing season, it’s 
getting more intense. Tornadoes, floods, brutal cold, or extreme 


heat. The weather of 2023 seems worse than the weather of 


2020, which seemed unimaginably worse than the weather of 


2015, which ... ’ve made my point, I’m sure. 


Rain, tornadoes, bomb cyclones, heat waves, occasional 
earthquakes along the New Madrid fault line — at this point, the 


only thing we haven’t experienced yet is a volcano. 


I don’t want to give Mother Nature any ideas. I respect her 
creativity, but I could do without a Vesuvian adventure. I’d much 


prefer a clear sky and a gentle breeze. 


And Ill even take a little rain — so long as it isn’t coming down 


sideways. 


TWO STURDY BRANCHES 


a portrait of my distant (but beloved) Atlantic Creole and 


Andalusian ancestors 


The Bryants and The Elkinses 


Let’s start at the beginning — which is quite far from the true 
beginning of the story. That would have been in the time before 
my family arrived in the Tidewater area, before my family saw 


the Atlantic Ocean from the other side. 


In the time before, at the beginning of the story, my ancestors — 
from Belmullet to Loango— would have watched the sun setting 
over the ocean. To watch the sun rise over the water instead 
would’ve been a new experience. It would have been the end of 
something familiar; it would have marked the beginning of an 


unfamiliar life. 


KEKE 


“The beginning of the story,” for me, was the moment I realized 
there might be something to gain from exploring my family’s 


history. 


I started researching my family tree in 2015 or 2016, which 
means that other genealogists — both professionals and 
amateurs — did most of the heavy lifting for me. They found 
almost all of the documentation. I just had to sift through it and 


figure out which information was genuine. 


I went in with an open mind and a willingness to learn. I knew 
that I might find surprises — or maybe find answers to questions 
I didn’t even know I needed to ask. Because most branches of our 
family tree were Southern settlers, I figured that I might have a 
good idea of what I would find, but I didn’t want to make 


assumptions. 


Like many other Southerners, part of our family story was 
explained by proximity to native-ness. Irish and Scottish and 
Scots-Irish—those ancestries were often mentioned. But Native 
American—a vague connection to an unnamed tribe—was 


supposedly another section on our ancestral pie chart. 


My paternal grandmother, quite genuinely, believed that 
someone on her side of the family had Indigenous ancestry. I 
don’t quite remember which surnames were supposed to be 
connected to any tribes — but it seems like it was somehow 
connected to her Edmonds ancestors, who allegedly descended 
from the Randolph family. To this day, ’ve never found even a 
hint of a connection between the Edmonds and Randolph 


families. 


I found very little information that hinted at any connection 
between our Edmonds family and any Indigenous groups. But as 


I worked backward through the surnames on other branches of 


my grandmother’s tree, I found a wealth of information about 


two families: the Bryants and the Elkinses. 


(For clarification: One of my Bryant ancestors married an 
Elkins, back when the families lived in colonial Virginia. That’s 


what piqued my interest in these folks.) 


As I read about this ancestor and that ancestor, I kept an open 
mind. I found all sorts of information that pointed to different 
origins for these two families — some pointed to Europe, others 
pointed to origins in the Chesapeake area, where the family lived 
near Indigenous tribes. But one comment stopped me in my 


tracks. 


A fellow Bryant descendant left a brief comment on a 
genealogist’s blog. The genealogist specialized in researching 
Indigenous ancestors from the colonial era. And the Bryant 


descendant? They weren’t attempting to dismiss the family’s 


(potential) links to any tribes. Instead, they wanted to offer up 


additional information they’d recently found. 


Their own research, combined with DNA testing, led them to 
uncover something: the Bryant family has Congolese ancestry. To 
quote a portion of their comment: *...there were other 
descendants of the Bryant line [...] that matched this exact same 


African group.” 


I read and reread this comment, wondering if my cousin had 


found the prologue to our family’s story. 


KKK 


I didn’t find this information to be unbelievable, but I still 
wanted to do my own research. Maybe that’s not the right way to 


say it, because that sounds like I found it difficult to believe. No, 


that wasn’t it. I just wanted to watch the pieces fall in place — to 


see it all with my own eyes. 


I pulled up my own DNA test results. I went straight to my DNA 
matches and sifted through my cousins, searching specifically for 
Bryants and Elkinses. I did this on two or three separate 
occasions. I scrolled from cousin to cousin, triangulated match to 
triangulated match. After those initial searches, I found around 
fifty Bryant and Elkins cousins who had anywhere from 1 to 5 
percent Congolese ancestry. Most frequently on the lower end, 
percentage-wise, which supported the idea that our 
Congolese-American ancestor was born sometime in the later 
decades of the seventeenth century, or perhaps right at the turn 


of the eighteenth century. 


I looked into the history of the Transatlantic slave trade. I came 


to find that our Bryant ancestor was forcibly brought to Virginia 


from West Central Africa, from the area then known as the 


Kingdom of Kongo. 


In a Substack post, I wrote about the situation with the Bryants 


and the Elkinses, and about the origin of this discovery: 


“My family’s ‘Native American lore’ is perhaps similar to lots of 
people in the Kentucky-Tennessee-Virginia area. For about six 
months, right when I started to delve deeply into genealogy, I 
heard whispers [amongst cousins on ancestry sites] that the 
family had links to a state-recognized tribe in Virginia. After 
consulting with other cousins who are into genealogy—and, 
frankly, after looking at thirty or forty DNA results pages —it 
seems that my own Bryant and Elkins ancestors were of 


Congolese descent. 


There are plenty of multiracial groups in the region — 


Melungeon people being one of the most well-known groups. (An 


aside about the Melungeon people: my own ancestors on this 
Bryant-Elkins branch have a similar European-African family 
background, and they settled in Kentucky after leaving 
Virginia. Are they, too, considered Melungeons? They left 
Virginia and eastern Tennessee to settle in western Kentucky; 
they left the Appalachian region early on. Are they best 
described as descendants of Virginia’s Atlantic Creoles? 
Descendants of Eastern Tennessee’s Melungeons? It’s been 
difficult for me to accurately describe them, so I often fall back 
on “Atlantic Creole,” as I feel it more accurately describes their 
lived experience. After all, they moved away from the 
mountains by the mid-1800s, and that part of our family’s story 
was far removed from the lives they led in Kentucky.) Amongst 
these multiracial groups in the southern states, many people may 
have valid connections to Indigenous tribes. In my own case, my 


ancestors were European and African. 


I think a lot of people from the South can relate to this— hearing 
one family narrative that might have been obfuscated to hide a 
different family narrative. I understand that there were safety 
concerns, to put it mildly. Passing was a means of surviving the 
brutality of the time in which they lived— making the family 


narrative a complicated thing. 


But I know lots of Southerners and Old Stock Americans are 
genuinely surprised by their DNA results. Many folks expect to 
find proof of Indigenous heritage — although a quick Google 
search of ‘Indigenous DNA test’ will lead you to a number of links 
that explain the complications of trying to use only a DNA test to 
prove a specific tribal connection. There are lots of additional 
complicating factors — forced adoptions, the Sixties Scoop in 
Canada, and other circumstances — that might lead someone to 
use a DNA test as means of finding Indigenous siblings, cousins, 


and other people to reconnect with. Many tribes, though, 


explicitly say that the tests are not part of their enrollment 


criteria. 


At the same time—while we’re on the subject of DNA 

testing —some Southerners who expect to see Indigenous 
American results may be surprised to find that they have African 
ancestry. I was—and, ultimately, I wasn’t. I knew a bit about the 
Melungeon community, so I guess I wasn’t too surprised to have 


Black ancestors— ancestors from West Central Africa.” 


(Thus concludes the section I pulled from my Substack 


newsletter. ) 


A stray message from a distant cousin. A short, three-sentence 
paragraph. A message left at the bottom of a long blog post — 
that was the first thing to set me on the right track to discovering 
the family’s connections to Central Africa. I don’t know what I 


would’ve done had I not found their comment. 


KEKE 


In time, I might have reached similar conclusions after noticing a 
similar pattern of shared inheritance between Cousin A, Cousin 
B, Cousin C, and so on and so forth. But it would’ve taken me 
longer to establish that connection. I wouldn’t have had it in 
mind to even look for that connection, the thing that marked us 


as stars in the same constellation. 


To have a cousin speak—or write—so publicly about our family’s 
African heritage? To have a cousin making these connections to 
our almost-forgotten history? It sparked something in me. It 
made me realize that— within a few generations—it’s incredibly 


easy to lose details of a shared history. 


This distant heritage would have been lost to time, as it was 
seemingly unpreserved. It took some sleuthing to uncover this 


information. But by talking about it, by writing about it, by 


documenting it and sharing it — we were recognizing our history. 
We were preserving their memory — we were acknowledging 


their existence. And we weren’t ashamed to talk about it. 


There’s certainly a painful, cruel element to the story—the story 
of how they reached this side of the Atlantic. But I don’t find my 
ancestor’s existence shameful—so the thought of their story 
being lost to time, to passing, to purposeful obfuscation was 


hurtful. 


My similarly-distant Finnish ancestry has been preserved and 
celebrated — even though it is just as distant as my Congolese 
ancestry. I knew—and still know—that I will never be the same 
person as my Finnish or Congolese ancestors, or my Irish or 
Scottish or Spanish ancestors, because our life experiences are so 
different. But the thought of losing knowledge of and 


appreciation for ancestral ties makes me feel uneasy. I wanted to 


appreciate. I wanted to learn. And I kept digging in, to see what 


else I could find out. 


I wanted to know everything. 


KE 


My distant cousin acknowledged that there might also be a 
connection to a tribe in the Chesapeake area, but that that 
information wasn’t concrete. They also said that their DNA 
results showed a pretty clear link to a tribe on the African 
continent: the Kongo people. I started researching both the tribe 
and my colonial ancestors, to see when my ancestor first arrived 


in Virginia. 


I knew that I might not find their name — but I thought that I 
might be able to find them, their child, or their grandchild. And 


in that way, I could pinpoint a specific ancestor. I wanted to be 


able to recognize them, to note them by name. I knew this would 
be a colonial name, an Anglicization, and not an African name — 
even then, I assumed that would be the case — but I wanted to 


hold onto that person, finding them somewhere on my tree. 


Between the comment and the research I did on my own, we 
were able to independently narrow our Congolese heritage down 
to the Bryant side of the family—and to the families that had 


married Bryants. 


I was also able to find an Elkins cousin who was still an Elkins. 
Her father’s father’s father (and so on) was an Elkins. We shared 
the same fourth great-grandfather— a man named Gabriel, a 
man who was a direct descendant of Elizabeth Bryant Elkins. 
This Elkins cousin was among those who triangulated with the 


other Bryant-Elkins matches. 


It seemed that Elizabeth Bryant was a good candidate — but did 
her Congolese heritage come from her mother? Through her 
grandparents — one, or both? And how would she have 
identified? As a Black woman? As a Creole? Or would she have 


passed, for her safety or for the safety of her family? 


When I thought about our ancestor Elizabeth’s Congolese 
heritage, I wanted to see her as an individual, first and foremost. 
However, I knew the society she lived in would have had an 
enormous impact on her daily life. I wondered how much of 
Elizabeth’s life was—or her kids’ lives were—lived in fear of 


being found out, of being punished, of being harmed. 


I researched colonial laws and found that marriage between a 
white person and a non-white person was outlawed in the 1690s. 
I wondered, then, how the Bryant-Elkins relationship worked. I 
wondered if Elizabeth’s father’s status (he was, from what I can 


find, a European-descended colonist) might have afforded her 


protection. I also wondered about the family’s ability to pass. By 
the turn of the next century, our family had moved west to 
Tennessee (before moving on to Kentucky and Texas) and 
seemed to be successfully passing, which feels sort of cruel to 


write about and to think about. 


I must confess, here, that it was only when I was older—meaning 
“in my mid-to-late twenties” — that I realized that the colony only 
enacted those laws because a not insignificant number of colonial 


Virginians were in relationships that defied racial categorization. 


These relationships, of course, were not always consensual or 
equitable. That is something that must be acknowledged. It pains 
me to think of my ancestors — or anyone else’s ancestors — being 
taken advantage of in this way. I can’t claim to know whether my 
ancestor from Africa was in a consensual relationship with a 
European colonist, or whether they were forcibly taken 


advantage of. Although I know what happened, I don’t know 


how it happened to my ancestor —and I don’t want to 


romanticize a situation that involved a certain degree of trauma. 


It is true, in some cases, that there were colonial Virginians who 
forged consensual relationships. These relationships involved 
people who lived and worked on the same farms and plantations, 
in the same villages, in the same parts of the wilderness. The fact 
that a significant number of people were meeting this way, and 
then having multiracial descendants, was perhaps a late-coming 
realization — though it seemed to be an explanation for why the 
colonial courts felt the need to intervene in the late 1600s, with 


partus sequitur ventrem legislation. 


In any case, the intervention of the courts didn’t stop my 
ancestors from meeting each other, from having their children, 
from living their lives. By the time my ancestor Gabriel moved to 


Texas, his daughter was settling down in Kentucky, where the 


rest of my direct ancestors (on that particular line) also ended 


up. 


It seemed like they’d moved half a world away from the 
mountains and the Tidewater. That, then, was something my 


family became good at — moving on. 


KKRE 


Although the family moved farther and farther west of 
Appalachia, they often lived in communities alongside families 
with familiar surnames. Growing up in western Kentucky, I knew 
people with names like Goins, Chavis, Gibson, Mullins, and 
Lowery. I was familiar with Melungeon surnames, with Lumbee 
surnames, and other names associated with multiracial families 
—even though I didn’t know that all of these folks might be 
connected. As a kid, I didn’t know that we might be in kinship 


with each other. As a grown woman, I see that we may have all 


been drawn to the area around the same time, likely for the same 


reasons. This is a place where you can work hard and disappear. 


At the time, it was a forested frontier, before the advent of the 
strip mines and quarries. If a person wanted to start over here, 
then they could. It was a good place to reinvent yourself, with 
steady work on the farms, the rivers, and out in the woods. And 
with new neighbors arriving every day, there were no “old” 


neighbors to second-guess discrepancies in your backstory. 


When the Elkins family first arrived in western Kentucky, they 
called Hopkins and Livingston Counties home. The Elkins 
surname had been exchanged in marriage for a new surname, 
which would probably also be familiar to people in the area. (I’m 
not saying that this branch of our family is prominent or 
secretive, but I’ll keep referring to this branch as the Elkins 
branch, for the sake of clarity. There are many names that spring 


off from this Elkins line—but all these roads lead back to the 


Elkinses. And, from there, the main highway leads back to the 


Bryants.) 


These ancestors of mine, they farmed, raised cattle, ran dairies, 
mined, and did all manner of things. Many people in the family 
were especially gifted musicians. For my part, I’ve tried to 
emulate them by learning how to play the banjo. I’m always 
trying to learn something new about musicality—what I can and 


can’t play. 


But this isn’t about me, and it isn’t about a banjo, and it isn’t 
even about music. To drift away from my digression, I'd like to 
get back to the first bit of the previous paragraph: these folks 
were “regular folks.” What they knew, and what they didn’t 
know, about their family history remains a mystery to me. It 
wouldn’t surprise me if my own great-grandfather knew very 
little about his great-grandfather — about the man who was 


around one-sixteenth Black, the man who tried to start a new life 


in anew republic. A man who lived in Virginia and Tennessee 
and died in Texas. A man who was always moving. A man who 


lives on in my memory. 


This man, Gabriel, and our ancestor Elizabeth — they both live 


on in my memory. 


KKK 


I wonder how much they—Gabriel and Elizabeth — knew about 
their own ancestors. I don’t blame them for not knowing 
everything, particularly after having been forcibly removed from 
their homeland, their heritage, their family, their culture. That’s 
what happened to Elizabeth’s mother or her grandparents, to 
their generation. In Gabriel’s generation, safety was still a 
concern —and I imagine his parents and grandparents withheld 
certain secrets for the sake of passing, for the sake of safety. It’s 


overwhelming to think about. 


In spite of that, I wonder how much they knew. I wonder what 
they wanted to know— what they wanted to ask about. I wonder 
if they recognized their grandmothers’ features in their own 
faces. I wonder at all the things they knew, at all the things that 
were withheld from them. I wish they’d had the opportunity to 
ask questions, to seek answers, to find out more about their 


people. Our people. 


KKK 


The Granades 


The Granade branch of my family tree has also been a source of 
fascination. Initially, this was because of their unique last name. 
In time, I learned that their surname is associated with a region 


in southern Spain — and with pomegranates. 


The Granades, according to the family history texts, arrived in 


North Carolina after leaving the Palatinate, where they arrived 


after leaving Belgium. They’d arrived in Brussels after leaving 
Spain, where they arrived after leaving North Africa. They were 


always on the move. 


There were a couple of sources where I found information about 
the various places they called home. The surname appears in the 
Dictionary of American Family Names, alongside a brief note 
about the family’s “Spanish Moorish” origins. Another source, 
published in the 1980s, cites information that an Alabamian 
Granade received in a letter from a Belgian Granade. That 
information suggests that our shared forebears were Moriscos 
who left Spain in the sixteenth century. When they arrived in 
Belgium, they adopted a family crest festooned with 


pomegranates, which reflected the literal meaning of their 


surmame. 


I have to confess, I had no idea about any of this until my mother 


and I took a DNA test. Until I found information posted online 


by various Granade cousins. This was a few years ago, when 
people gave DNA tests as gifts around Christmas, Easter, and 
even as treats at Halloween. (At least they weren’t handing out 
needles and razor blades!) We weren't surprised to have the 
words “North African” show up on our results pages— well, that’s 
not really true. We were surprised, but we were not upset or 
embarrassed or disbelieving. We were, however, curious. That’s 


when I started assembling our tree. 


KE 


It took a few months of strategic maneuvering around the tree, 
following leads and brushing up against brick walls. But I 
eventually figured out that my mother’s grandfather had a 
few-times-great-grandmother who was a Granade. He descended 
from this woman through two lines—because his mother and 


father were both descended from our Granade ancestress. (They 


were quasi-distant cousins, but that was hardly uncommon in 


the rural area where they lived.) 


It’s been fun and fascinating to come across cousins who shared 
ties to the Granade family. And, in the process of researching my 
own family history, I developed an interest in reading up on the 
general history of southern Spain and North Africa. I’m very 
much enamored with the time, the place, and the culture my 
ancestors knew. I know that my ancestors lead a different life 
than the life I live—but I found myself wanting to commemorate 
their culture. I want to understand their ways of life, because I 


don’t want to forget that I owe part of my existence to them. 


I must say that, in time, I came to understand that DNA tests 
have their flaws — as I discussed earlier in the Bryant-Elkins 
section. I ultimately used the testing sites to find cousins — to 
check their family research against my own. But I always have a 


laugh when an ancestry site updates its algorithm and assigns me 


some Sardinian or Sicilian ancestry. I now know that my family 
is from the western Mediterranean region, but they lived to the 
southwest of those islands, on the world’s second-largest 


continent. 


KEKE 


I’ve often wondered how much time I should spend discussing 
and preserving that aspect of my family’s history. I didn’t want to 
be considered “fake” or “weird” because of recognizing and 
claiming ties to something so distant. And in the process of the 
claiming, I didn’t want to overstep any boundaries. I wanted to 
learn as much as I could, but I didn’t want to over-assert, or 
claim to be an authority or a teacher. I wanted to continue to 
preserve history, but I didn’t know what that would (or should) 


require of me. 


I wondered if I should take the time to learn a bit of Darija or 
Tamazight, because it would make me feel closer to an 
admittedly distant past. And then I decided it would probably 
make more sense to learn a few words of Mozarabic, or to learn 
more than a few words of Spanish. I found that Mozarabic was 
quite like Spanish, and that my rusty Spanish would sound more 
familiar to the set of my ancestors who called southern Spain 


home. 


As time went on, I actually had more trouble labeling these 
Granade ancestors — how wonderful of them, by the way, to defy 
labels. I heard lots of terms used, usually something like 
“Spanish-Moorish family” or “Moorish ancestors.” It seemed like 
mudejar or morisco would’ve been possible alternatives, but I 
continued to find information— usually reproduced from the 
same Belgian source—that alluded to the family’s Moorishness. 
Despite moving across three continents, the family had retained 


the knowledge that they had roots in the Maghreb. 


I also wondered about what the family did while they were in 
Brussels — which was part of the Spanish Netherlands, back 
when they called it home. I can’t imagine how they felt to have 
moved to a different part of a different empire. Some things were 
likely familiar, while many things were surely different. And thus 
continued the story — from the Maghreb to Spain to the Spanish 
Netherlands. From there to the Palatinate to (the admittedly 
more familiar) North Carolina, and then to other states: 


Tennessee, Alabama, Kentucky. 


After learning more about the family, I felt excited but uncertain. 
I was uncertain about delving into pre-colonial history. I wanted 
to embrace my Amazigh/Maghrebi and my Bakongo ancestors, 
but I didn’t want to be that kind of person. I just wanted to learn 
about and acknowledge both of these facets of my family history, 
because information about both of the Granades and the 
Bryant-Elkinses been preserved over four hundred 


years — between court documents, family histories, handwritten 


trees charted in family Bibles, letters between cousins, and DNA 


tests. 


But I didn’t want to be disingenuous. I saw myself as a 
down-the-road descendant, as a scholar, and as someone who 
wanted to preserve these stories. I felt that I was both a relative 
and a curator — that I needed to take note of these stories, 
because I could participate in the curation process. I know for 
people with distant Indigenous ancestors, there’s a lot of talk 
about reconnecting in a responsible, considerate way. For some 
people, that involves accepting that their ancestors were _X — but 
that they, living in the twenty-first century, cannot claim to be X 


themselves. They are X-descended. 


The world of a descendant is markedly different, because of the 


passage of time, and because of the different worlds we inhabit. 


KEE 


Being a descendant means you need to take the time and energy 
to engage responsibly. It means that you ought to do more 
listening than talking. It also involves not trying to lay claim to 
more authority than you have a right to claim. I didn’t want to 
claim to be someone I wasn’t; I just wanted to be proud of my 
family and their stories. I wanted to acknowledge them, and not 


turn away from their influence. 


In the 1500s — which isn’t so far from today, in the grand 
scheme of time — I had ancestors living in Ireland, Spain, 
Finland, the Kingdom of Kongo, and Scotland, amongst other 
places. These people didn’t know each other existed, but their 


stories became intertwined at my birth. 


I am extremely fortunate to know the stories of my ancestors — 
and I am proud of these people who came before me, whose 
memories linger with me, whose place in the past and the 


present endures. 


Lower Middle Class: 
Essays About Me and My Family 


POODLE 


Looking back at the past twenty-nine years, and the years 


before those. 


I was born with curved hair follicles. That’s why I have such curly 
hair. I don’t think the curls came from my mom’s side of the 
family. My dad and his mother both had curly hair, and it was 
roughly the same curl pattern. It’s poodle-ish, with tight spirals 


that only loosened whenever my hair grew overly long. 


That’s the way I wear it now. Overly long. The last person to give 
me a genuine haircut — not a trim, but a cut — was my 


grandmother. She passed away five summers ago. 


I would spend summers with both of my grandmothers. Both of 
my grandfathers had died. I say “had died” instead of “were 
dead,” because I have to write it in a verb-y way. They were both 
busy men, men who worked, men of action. My mom’s dad, the 
cattle farmer, had an aortic aneurysm while working out at the 
woodlot. This happened several years before I was born, so I 
never met him. We talked about him all the time, but I didn’t 
even have a name for him. He was George or my mom’s dad, but 
because I never met him, I didn’t know what to call him. I 
remember being in middle school and asking Granny what name 


I should use. We decided he would’ve liked Grandpa. 


My other grandfather was called Granddad. Like a bottle of Old 
Granddad. This is significant to me, because my granddad and 
his father were both heavy drinkers. They weren’t “mean 
drunks,” as they say, but they were “fun drunks.” Mr. Bob — my 


great-granddad — would drink and dance and then float down 


the river to get back to town. (Mr. Bob will never be anything 
other than Mr. Bob to me, by the way. Words like father and 


grandfather are just too fusty for someone like him.) 


Granddad, a coal miner and crane operator, lived into his 
eighties. But because he was eighty-one when I was born, we 
never got to spend much time together. I remember the stuffed 
animals he gave me. I remember visiting him in sterile hospital 
settings, places that didn’t feel like home to me or to him. I 
remember that the lung cancer finally claimed him. I remember 
the empty bedroom in my grandmother’s house, the room where 


his hospital bed lay empty. 


I spent so much time at my grandmothers’ houses. My dad and I 
would work together to cut firewood for Grandmom, who burned 
wood in her stove year-round. (Yes, even during the humid 


Kentucky summers.) Granny didn’t have a wood stove, but she 


had a huge in-floor furnace in her kitchen, and I would take care 


to not get caught in the metal grate. 


That is the house I remember most — more than any other place 
I’ve ever been. She had a print of Pinkie on her bedroom wall. 
When I was in college, or thereabouts, I found out that Pinkie 
was named Sarah Barrett Moulton. All those years I spent, sitting 
under her watchful eye, and it turned out we shared a name. 
Pinkie was an extension of me — because even when I wasn’t 


home, Sara(h) Barrett would still be there. 


And suddenly, it had all changed. I didn’t even realize that I was 


grown until it happened. It snuck up on me. 


I had been out of high school for eleven years. I’d “earned” a 
Master’s degree — they gave it to me, but I didn’t feel like ’'d 


earned it. I had a terrible thesis presentation followed by a bout 


of food poisoning. (And it really was food poisoning — it wasn’t 
because I’d had too much to drink at the end of the semester. No, 


it was just a bad salad from the local Cracker Barrel.) 


So there I was: a young woman with two degrees, a part-time job, 
and very little else to show for my (hard?) work. I was 
twenty-four before I knew it. By the time I was twenty-eight, I’'d 
had three cars in my name. I’d cared for barn cats and stray cats. 
I’d lived alone, with no roommate or boyfriend or fiancé. I’'d 
acquired things, I’d matured, I’d done most of the things a single 


woman is expected to do. 


But there were things I didn’t have. I didn’t have any kids. I 
didn’t have a marriage under my belt, although I knew plenty of 
people who were already on their second. I started anticipating 
impending break-ups with the same anticipation other people 


reserve for impending nuptials. Not because I was petty or 


jealous, but because break-ups and divorces have a way of 


bringing friends back into your life. 


Things are always changing — sometimes for the better. 
Sometimes. Life just has a way of getting away from you. Or 
catching up to you, before you can appreciate the present, before 


you can take in the sum of the past. 


My granddad’s mother, Grace, was only ten years older than me 
when she died. I never did meet her. I was born in 1994, and she 
died in 1929, when my granddad was about to turn seventeen. 
He was already the man of the house by then — the oldest of two 
brothers. Bill and Bobby, the breadwinners of the household. 
Granddad would work with Bobby to haul lumber from Lyon 
County out to the Ohio River, and then over to Illinois. They were 
twelve and ten. Their father would’ve been thirty-five. Just six 


years older than me. 


That’s a grown man, though. That’s what I say to myself. He was 
an adult. He was grown and old enough to do better by the kids. 
But why do I feel like a clumsy child at 29? Maybe he also felt 


clumsy? Maybe he just didn’t know how to act like an adult. 


It’s dangerous to start feeling sympathetic, especially if you’re 
already feeling angry. That’s when the pendulum swings back in 
the other direction. The sorrow I feel for those boys is almost 
overwhelming. I want to reach across the decades and protect 
those kids. Grace was the one who poured them warm cups of 
black coffee in the morning, when they went out to finish the 
logging jobs their dad had abandoned. And when Grace was 


gone, they held on to the memory of their mother. 


I know this because, while my granddad was dying, he turned to 
my mother. He told her to go get up from her spot beside the 


hospital bed, to go get a cup of coffee. And then he told her that 


he still remembered all those strong cups of coffee that his 
mother made. Every cold morning was more bearable when 


Grace was there. 


In 2023, I found myself hurting all over again for Grace. A 
woman who’d died a century ago. A woman who deserved (at 


least) half a century more than she’d been given. 


Mr. Bob lived a nice long life. He was freewheeling and 
fun-loving. He was a cowboy who didn’t want to settle down, or 
to be tied down by work and responsibilities. He absolutely loved 
going out to Texas. Even as an elderly man, he was always trying 
to find a way to get back to Texas. I had ancestors who had 
settled in Paris back when it was part of the Republic — but when 
I thought of my family and Texas, I thought of Mr. Bob and his 


beloved Llano Estacado. 


In my late twenties, I came down with a case of Mr. Bob 
Syndrome, where I listened to lots of Webb Pierce and Bob Wills. 
I drove too fast. I sat around sharpening pocket knives and 
learned how to use a circle saw, because I liked being around the 
blades. All of my worst (and meanest) character traits were 


things I believed I inherited from Mr. Bob. 


I didn’t want to be like him, though I felt like I couldn't stop 
something that was inevitable. I didn’t buy ostrich boots or a 
cowboy hat, but I looked at maps of Texas every day. I could tell 
you how far away Lamesa was from Austin, from New Mexico, 


from Kentucky. 


One day, someone in our family told me that Mr. Bob wasn’t 
such a bad person. He liked to dance, he liked to have fun, he 
liked to entertain his grandkids. And I would think of all the 


times he took advantage of my grandfather’s generosity — how 


my grandfather was a child laborer, how my grandfather saved 
his money to buy a tractor for Mr. Bob, how my grandfather did 
all sorts of backbreaking work for Mr. Bob but didn’t complain, 


because he wanted to help his dad. 


My knuckles turned white. My skin tingled. My hair had already 
curled. I felt like a poodle that had been prodded with a stick. I 
was half-poodle, half-Rottweiler. I could feel my teeth growing 


sharper. And I didn’t even need a whetstone. 


“And you know,” another relative said, “he could sharpen an axe 


better than anyone in the county.” 


“That sounds about right,” I said. I couldn’t hide my feelings. 


“That’s the kind of job that he could do while sitting down.” 


I was mad at the time. But there are often days where I spend a 
lot of time sitting, and I still get work done. I still love my family, 
even when I’m sitting away from them in an air-conditioned 
office space. And I like to think I’m not a bad person — that I’m 


not letting anyone down. 


I understand more about how life has a way of wearing you out. 
Life has a way of encouraging some people to chase their dreams, 
no matter what. Life also has a way of squashing other folks’ 
dreams. And life has a way of confusing the people who carry 
generational hurts. Life doesn’t tell us when we should shoulder 
these burdens, and when we can set them aside — we’re expected 
to figure that out on our own. Forgiveness is something that we 
have to do on our own, whenever we're finally ready to follow 


through with it. 


I understand how little ’'ve known. I know how I feel, but I don’t 
know how my grandfather really felt about his father. I can make 
assumptions — Lord knows I’m good at doing that. But I'll never 


know everything. 


I probably don’t want to know some of these things, for my own 
peace of mind. Maybe someday I'll have more answers. But, for 
now, I keep my questions somewhere where I won't forget them. 
Because there are plenty of things I don’t intend on forgetting, 


even when I’ve reached the point of forgiving old transgressions. 


I sat in my car at 6:00 on a late spring evening. It felt more like 


summer than spring, except for the coos of the mourning doves. 


The doves have a way of coming out right when you need to hear 


them — usually of a cool morning or a painfully hot evening. 


I could sit in my car for ages. It’s what my mom’s mom’s mom 
did, when she’d get home from her long shifts at the munitions 
factory. She’d turn off the engine, calm down, enjoy a few 
moments of silence, and then come inside, where she’d have to 
cook dinner, wipe noses, do laundry, listen to complaints, and so 
on and so forth. The car was the only place where she could find 


peace and quiet. 


I also like to sit in my car. I listen to the doves and the robins. I 
can’t avoid the robins. They're everywhere. I look around. I 
watch the clouds, which move a little too quickly. I feel the heat 
on my skin, and only crack open the car door when the humidity 


is almost unbearable. 


I think about how I’m like Inous, my great-grandmother. I’m like 
Inous, and Bill, and Mr. Bob. I like to work, but I also like getting 


a chance to relax. I like to help my family, but I never want to 


take advantage of any of my relatives. I worry that I’m too close 


to my family. I worry that I’m not close enough. 


The doves and robins are getting louder now. Even the cardinals 
are squalling. It’s so hot. I wipe sweat off my brow. I finally stand 
up, just like Inous did. And then I go up to the little house — 
we've all always had little houses — and I step inside, because I 


am safe here. Iam home. 


CHARADES 


I was never cool. I’ve never been cool, and I never will be cool. I 
grew up lower middle class (or upper working class) in one of the 
most downwardly-mobile towns in western Kentucky. In the 
summertime, I remember eating bologna sandwiches, chicken 
Vienna sausages, and fried chicken at my grandma’s house. 
While we dined on the finest cuisine that Food Giant could offer, 
we'd watch shows on PBS. My grandmother’s TV package only 
included about twenty channels — “fancy” cable options like 
HBO and Showtime were an absolute mystery to me. For a time, 
I thought that only fabulously wealthy people could afford things 


like premium cable, TiVo, and non-Nokia cellphones. 


All of the cultural signifiers of Early 2000s Coolness were out of 


my reach. Things were too expensive. Things were too 


inconvenient to purchase — in the era before Amazon, we did all 
of our spending at the local Walmart, save for the 


aforementioned treats from Food Giant. 


I was able to telegraph my relative uncoolness with my Walmart 
wardrobe. The (now-defunct) Fred’s discount store was the 
source of my shoe collection, until I found out that Payless 
existed. But that came later, when I was in high school. Before 
that, in middle school, I was just a chubby kid in ill-fitting 
clothes. I also had a thick head of untamable 3B and 8C curls. 
And I was a shy kid. In middle school, the combination of 
shyness and bigness was irresistible for the boys who were 
Nelson Muntz wannabes. And now, now that we’re all grown, I 


wonder ... 


It shames me to say it, but I wonder if they’re kinder to their own 


big-boned daughters, their own unathletic sons, their own nerdy 


kids. I wonder if they’re disappointed with their children; I hope 
that they never blame their children for their bodies and their 
personalities. Looks are so important. Charisma is so important. 


If you can’t perform, then you can’t compete. 


It makes me feel for these kids, even though I’ve never met them. 
For a lot of kids, I know, the first bullies they meet are the folks 
who live with them. I met those bullies first, fifteen years ago. I 


know which of the young fathers have fangs. 


My parents and I, for what it’s worth, generally get along. At 
times, I’ve felt like a disappointment to all of the parents and 
grandparents in our community — because I didn’t want 
marriage (and still don’t), because I didn’t want to have a lot of 
children (and still don’t), because I didn’t make a lot of money 


(and — of course — still don’t). 


Those first two things are unfathomable in rural Kentucky. But if 
youre not going to be a mommy, then at least make a lot of 


money — and get out there and look hot while you’re doing it! 


I’m too tired to try to “look” a certain way, other than the way I 
already look. Why should I have to look hot or glamorous other 
than on the rare occasions that I want to look a certain way? The 
constant pressure to perform for the uninterested crowd is what 


eats at people. 


Ultimately, I thought, it doesn’t matter. We’re all going to die 
someday, and no one will remember whether I was “hot” or 
“ugly” or “aesthetic.” I will slip out of both individual and 


collective memory, and it won't matter. 


And my parents don’t seem to mind that I’m not trying to be a 
celebrity, a hottie, a mommy, or an influencer. I’m not interested 


in shaming people who want those things, by the way, but — 


I’m constantly left with one question: When weve all 


performing, who is left to sit in the audience? 


And when we're all writing, who is doing the reading? And when 
were all posting pictures of the Most Wonderful Dog or the 
World’s Best Boyfriend, who is taking the time to go through and 


click like on all these photos? 


Even though J click like a couple dozen times a day — because I 
genuinely enjoy other folks’ joy! — ’'m struck time and time 
again by how much of our lives involve performing and 


celebrating. 


Performing and celebrating are fine. They’re great! But being 
stuck in an endless loop of performance feels soul crushing — to 
me, anyway. If someone wants to take a break from performing 
and celebrating, then they’re secretive, or they’re gatekeeping, or 


they're just boring. 


But what if I want to sit quietly in the audience? I’m better at 
listening than performing. I can’t be on stage every night. My 
legs are tired, my makeup is smeared, and I’ve forgotten my 


lines. 


By posting writing online, I suppose that I’m also offering 
something to an audience. I’m acutely aware of the fact that the 
writer is presenting something to the reader. So I’m trying to be 
genuine in what I offer. I polish off some of the warts and put 
concealer on some of the acne, but then I get tired of trying to 


make everything cool, and I click the publish button. 


I’m taking the come as you are approach. I detangle my hair and 
I wash my face and I show up — I fix the typos and I rephrase 
some sentences and I share what I’ve written. But I don’t try to 
make myself look or sound cooler than I am. I don’t want to have 


to worry about my angles, my filters, or my SEO. 


When my great grandmother was sharecropping, she didn’t care 
about whether she looked sexy. She probably just wanted to get 
the sweat out of her eyes, to get back in the shade and cool off. 
My great grandmother — with her divine bone structure, with 
her beautiful hair — wouldn’t have had any time to worry about 
buccal fat or clean makeup even if she knew what those words 
meant. She would’ve told me to get up and come help her fill 


baskets. Or shell peas. Or sweep the porch. 


It doesn’t matter; it looks fine — just come help me with the 


chickens. 


LITTLE MISS UNDERSTOOD 


I’ve never enjoyed wintertime. Twinkling lights, soft sugar 
cookies, warm cocoa— these are delightful things. For me, they 


could be just as delightful in May or in August. 


In the springtime, and all through the summer, there are plenty 
of opportunities to have fun, particularly by spending hours and 
hours outside. But as fall turns to wintertime, and as the days 
grow dark and cold, everything moves indoors. The nights are 
too long, and I hate feeling trapped inside, where I’m often on 


my own. 


I wouldn’t describe myself as touch-starved at all. ’'ve never been 


a “physical touch”-type of person and, while the idea of a strict 


love language isn’t without its flaws, I know that I have my own 
ways of showing affection. I would rather fall back on acts of 


service than give out cuddles or hugs. 


In spite of this non-reliance on physical affection, I start to feel 
lonely this time of year. It’s a feeling that lasts from the day the 
clocks are set back until the middle of March, when the nights 


will finally seem less long — and less dreary. 


During the winter, I don’t need someone to spoon me, or to hold 
my hand while I’m trying not to slip on ice in the Walmart 
parking lot. But I feel like I need someone to recognize the inner 
parts of me, the parts that desperately clamor to be understood. I 
guess I’d like someone to be able to mesh with these parts of me, 
during the wintertime. This time of year, the longing for that 
intensifies. I feel like I don’t need “just someone” — I need 


someone who understands me on a deeper level. Likewise, I’'d 


like to understand them on a deeper level. Deeper than the 
snowdrifts, deeper than the ever-growing pile of leaves in the 
backyard. I long for the trappings of companionship, but I really 
want to find someone who wants to understand, who wants to be 


understood. 


At this point in my life, the day-to-day experience feels rewarding 
in many ways —but there’s an occasional longing for something 
greater. Over time, I came to realize that my great longing isn’t 
for a husband, for a family, or for a relationship worth bragging 
about. My great longing is to be understood by someone 
else—for someone outside of me to see my inner self and, instead 
of running away in horror, to want to share their inner self with 


me. 


In the past, I’ve struggled to understand myself. I could feel 


myself doing the wrong thing, or saying the wrong thing, or 


letting my face slip into the wrong expression. I would realize as I 
did it that I needed to change, to do something different. In the 
moment, I knew I was too awkward, too shy, too nervous—but I 
didn’t know a version of myself that wasn’t awkward, shy, or 


nervous. I wasn’t hiding my anxiety. I was showcasing it. 


But, as awkward as my behavior was, I knew what I enjoyed. I 
was in tune with my insides. I’ve always been aware of what I like 
and dislike. I know what my interests are, what my hobbies are, 
what my favorite things to cook and eat are. I know my favorite 
places to travel, my favorite movies, my favorite people. This is 
the stuff that I would share with someone else on a cold winter’s 
night — after I got to know them. Knowing them first is most 
important. But it’s so hard to know someone fully, because of our 
need to file down the edges of our true selves to fit within the 


confines of branding. 


We're often told to sell or brand ourselves by shining a spotlight 
on our accomplishments and our physical traits— our sexiest 
selves. And while that can tell us things worth knowing — who 
wouldn't appreciate/applaud a friend or a partner who can 
cook Ethiopian food, who can speak four languages, who runs 
four marathons a year?—I feel like it doesn’t always get to the 
marrow of the person. I don’t get a handle on their quirks, their 
true feelings, their moods, their motivations. Sanitized branding 


doesn’t give me a true idea of our mutual compatibility. 


From his photos or his bio, I can see that this man might be 
desirable, or romantic, or handsome—but I still don’t know if he 
would be a good companion. I don’t know if he would be too silly 
or too serious. I don’t know if he would be able to peel back the 
layers of my feelings—to peel them back gently, not to turn them 


into onion rings. 


If I’m looking at a dating profile, I can guess at potential 
compatibility— whether or not someone seems to be in 
simpatico. But it’s a lot harder to do when I’m having to look not 
at the person himself, but to examine what’s essentially his 
resume. On a personal level, I find romance similar to friendship: 
I’ve always wanted to get to know the personality and the man 


behind the list, first. 


Learning about someone’s college degree, about the big fish they 
caught off the coast of Florida, or about the time they bumped 
into Jack White in Nashville? For me, all of that falls under a 
different category—a category that comes secondary to learning 


about their personality, about the way they see the world. 


I know you have to start somewhere— but I’m usually left with 
only a surface-level understanding of these people, even after 


poring over their profiles. The fishing photo—and the 


two-hundred-dollar fishing rod—isn’t going to hook me. The 
good conversation, and the mutual intelligibility, is ultimately 


what reels me in. 


In terms of making (and keeping) friends, I’ve always gravitated 
to people who care about the same things I care about. Instead of 
scrolling through an endless list of people who Id probably never 
like to meet, I’d like to do something different. I’ve made both 
in-person and online friends by showing up somewhere where I 
know we'll both care about the same thing, where we'll have at 


least one thing in common. 


At times, that shared hobby or favorite musical artist is the only 
thing we have in common. But I find that, among my greatest 
friends, we have similar hobbies, similar politics, and similar 
worldviews. It helps to know this from the start—that there’s at 


least one thing we'll understand about each other. That there’s at 


least one bigger goal that we share. Even if that goal is just 


having fun or feeling appreciated. 


I’ve found lots of things that I can enjoy with non-partners: my 
friends, some acquaintances, and even friends-of-friends. I have 
good friends, of course, and I love them. But I don’t go home to 
them at night, and I can’t wake up in the middle of the night and 
ask them for warm waffles or frank advice. They have their own 
husbands, wives, fiancé(e)s for that sort of thing. And I’m not 
about to intrude, to wake someone at 1:00 A.M., just to have a 
quick chat about what we should have for breakfast tomorrow, or 
what we want to do on Saturday. I wouldn’t wake up a married 
couple just to have a chat. I’m eccentric, but I’m not that 


eccentric. 


My own eccentricities occasionally make me feel too difficult to 


truly understand. And it makes me feel uncomfortable, to feel 


like I'll never find someone who understands me on that deeper 
level, because the apps and the algorithms don’t offer a way to 
meet someone in a more slow, thoughtful, organic way. Instead 
of jumping straight into a relationship, I want to find mutual 
understanding, first— or someone who’s willing to work towards 


it. 


In time, I think that I will either find someone—or find no one. 


And if I find no one, then I hope that I can find myself. 


Either way, I hope I can find myself. 


(This is an essay that I almost didn’t write— but as winter 
approaches, loneliness often looms in the background. If anyone 
can relate to this, know that there are plenty of other people 


who have had, do have, and will have similar feelings. Over 


time, we will all take our turns in having these unsettled 


feelings.) 


THAT’S NEWS TO ME 


In 2013, I was depressed—and I had no way to hide it. Some 
days, I barely felt like getting out of bed. But I’d already secured 
what was basically a full-ride to college —and I ate cheap food 
and used my savings to buy my textbooks, which helped me 
afford the only things not covered by my scholarship. Because of 
these favorable financial circumstances, my parents begged me 


to stay in school and keep going to my classes. 


The only problem was that I hated everything I’d agreed to study. 


I was an English major, but I couldn’t stand most of our assigned 
readings. I have no idea if this was a byproduct of the bad 


feelings I already had, or if it was because I genuinely despised 


talking about Spenser. (A few years later, after graduating, I 
re-read Milton. I was surprised to find that I enjoyed Paradise 
Lost. I also enjoyed almost all of the books I read in my feminist 


literature class— but everything else was a total slog.) 


At times, I would give up on an assignment, just because I 
couldn’t get my head around it. There were so many books that 
were dull, overwritten, or repetitive. I came to realize that there 
are so many “great books” that I will never get around to reading, 


simply because I don’t have an interest in them. 


But I really didn’t know what else to study. I didn’t want to teach, 
so that eliminated areas like history and languages. Besides, the 
only thing ’'d managed to learn in my French class was how to 
say “parce qu'il est sexy!” This wasn’t the professor’s fault, by the 
way. That was simply the only phrase I’d managed to weave into 


my teeny-tiny French vocabulary. 


Everyone could tell that I was floundering — my professors, my 
parents, my classmates. I was coming to class looking downright 
slovenly—and I think it was pretty obvious that I really didn’t 
want to be there. Someone— my advisor or a 

professor —suggested I fill out a change-of-major form and 
submit it to the journalism department. This was after they 
found out I was on the school paper staff, way back in high 


school. 


“If you really like to write, this is a good option,” someone said. 


Through the fog of depression, somehow, I heard what they were 
saying. I understood that this was probably my best option—and 


maybe my only option. 


I nodded, I filled out the form, and I signed up for classes that I 


hoped I would want to take. 


Within a couple of semesters, things started to feel easier. Life 
wasn’t great — but it was tolerable. My bad attitude softened. My 
interests expanded and deepened —I found more and more 
things to care about, to pull me out of bed each morning. And my 


grades started to get better, too. 


A few bad things lingered. I think my paranoia, my hygiene, and 
my anxiety temporarily worsened — but that’s because my 
grandmother was in the midst of fighting for her life against a 
nasty foe: breast cancer. In 2012 and 2013, I was a nervous 
wreck. But as 2014 faded into 2015, life slowly improved. I 
started growing out my hair, I wore better (but still ugly) clothes, 


and I even tried to wear makeup. 


I tried to become the woman I thought I’d need to be, once I 


graduated. 


As I was changing, the world of media was also undergoing some 
noteworthy transformations. At the same time that I lost seventy 
pounds, newspapers and magazines around the country were 


also trimming the fat. 


(Sidenote: 'm 5'10”—around 178 cm—so I was able to disguise 
my Freshman Fifteen Fifty stress weight in 2013. I was also able 
to disguise my one-meal-a-day eating habits in 2015, when 
people often commented on how “great” I looked. At 29, I still 
weigh less than I did at 18— but I weigh more than the 
21-year-old who used to glare back at me in semi-gaunt selfies. 


I’m grateful to have grown upward and outward.) 


By 2015, the media world had become quite a bit thinner— fewer 


staffers, smaller budgets, shorter articles. 


Even our courses emphasized this. We had to learn how to film 


embeddable Vines and write listicles. This was the new direction 


in which we were told to look to, to build our skills, to market 


ourselves. 


One particular moment solidified things for me: when I was 
working on a listicle about Thanksgiving food, I knew I genuinely 
didn’t want to do this anymore. I didn’t want to “make content” 
and I didn’t want to spend energy writing listicles. I wasn’t trying 
to be a snob or a know-it-all, but I felt like listicles— which were 
fine to read, but boring to write— were another sign of the total 


Buzzfeedification of the media world. 


For another assignment—a more traditional assignment — we 
had to record ourselves reading a script. My professor noted that 
I kept looking at my lines—not on a teleprompter, but on a 
computer monitor that was slightly behind the camera. My eyes 
kept darting upwards, trying to follow the fast-moving words. I’d 


never practiced doing this before—that was the point of the 


assignment. But she reminded me that this was noticeable, and 


that it didn’t look good on camera. 


I didn’t care about “looking good on camera,” because I had no 
intention of going into broadcast journalism. I was—and still 
am—a woman who’s nearly six feet tall, a brunette, a 
curly-haired and bespectacled broad. I looked nothing like the 
blondes who majored in broadcasting. I wasn’t chasing their 
dream, because their dream was not accessible to me. The 
women I saw in front of the camera looked more like Nancy 


Gribble than Peggy Hill. 


While I’m dwelling on physical attributes, I want to make it clear 
that I don’t think that only blondes can become news anchors, 
especially as we continue to see more progressiveness in the 
field. I’m glad that, with each passing year, I’ve seen more and 
more Black reporters, Asian reporters, and fuller-figured 


reporters on my local news station. But even as recently as ten 


years ago, it was frustratingly rare to see someone who didn’t fit 
the “traditional” stereotype of an anchor. It felt archaic, even 


then. 


I wasn’t a hater, but I personally didn’t want to work at a TV 
station. The “pivot to video” movement—which I gleefully 
watched crash and burn, even as Vine and TikTok grew— made it 
seem like no one would want to read longform articles. People 
wanted NowThis explainers, which they’d share on Facebook—at 
least that’s what they were telling us. Meanwhile, ’'d have my 
laptop open in the back of the classroom, where I’d read articles 


on Longform until I had to walk over to my next class. 


A couple of years ago, when I worked in a non-news-related job, 
a young reporter came in to do a feature—a video feature—on an 
event we were holding. They wanted to talk to people there, and 
they asked me if I would speak on camera. I basically said I 


didn’t feel like I had the authority to talk about the event — even 


though it was something pretty basic—and that I would refer 


them to other employees who knew more about the particulars. 


At the end of the day, no one wanted to go on camera—and 
sometimes, I think about whether or not I should’ve agreed to be 
interviewed, as a last-minute standin. I don’t think I come across 
well via the spoken word, so I probably saved my own reputation 
by not being interviewed. Everybody in town would see how 


poorly-spoken and silly I am. 


But I also wanted to help a young reporter out, and I felt like I 
failed. Years later, after a devastating tornado leveled my 
hometown, a reporter from Reuters reached out to me and asked 
if I would record a video where I talked about my experiences in 


the wake of the storm. 


I respectfully declined—there were other people impacted more 


directly, people who would’ve been more worthy of press 


coverage. There were also other ways I felt that I could help my 


hometown than by appearing in a video about the storm. 


At that time, with all the TVA substations knocked out, we didn’t 
have very good Internet service. I could only check the Internet 
when I drove over to Murray or Lyon County. It would’ve been 
nigh on impossible to do an interview with the folks at Reuters, 
anyway. But I never wanted to let another reporter down, if I 


could find someone else to refer them to. 


That day, though, there were plenty of other people worth talking 
to. I didn’t mind taking a backseat, and I didn’t feel like a failure 
for not facilitating the news. I wasn’t the reporter, I wasn’t the 


subject. I was perfectly happy to sit in the audience. 


Even though I had dreaded the idea of finding a job in the field, I 
managed to write some fun stories during my internship at a 


small-town newspaper. I liked it, because I got to go to a corner 


of Kentucky that felt similar to my own. While I was there, I 
wrote a feature about the success of a local winery, another 
feature about a local artist, and a story about the folks who kept 
the small-town animal shelter running smoothly. I met and 
interviewed lots of people that summer—administrators at a 
parochial school, a preacher or two, coaches, and a firefighter 


who was also a beekeeper. 


I also met lots of people in town who I never profiled in the 
paper, but with whom I interacted at local events. I still 
remember the young football player who led me—the stray dog 
on campus—around the field at Football Camp. He was so bright 
and conversational. He would’ve made a better journalist than 


me. 


I also remember the kids who worked at the local Mexican 
restaurant, the friendly teenagers who worked at the McDonald’s 


off of Main Street—this was a town that had maybe five 


restaurants, so they saw a lot of me that summer. I also 
remember the man at the park who moved a wolf spider off a 
wall and told me that the secret to keeping bugs out of your 


house is to get rid of all the cardboard. He was right, of course. 


All of these people left an impression on me, even if I didn’t leave 


much of an impression on them. 


It was a good summer. I enjoyed listening to small-town 
people— people who lived in the same world I did, even if we 
were from different cultural or religious or political 
backgrounds—talk about themselves and their hobbies, their 
families, their businesses, their lives. I loved to listen to them, 


and to preserve little elements of their town in writing. 


Fifteen years from now, that town will be different — bigger or 
smaller. It will probably be smaller, much like my own 


hometown. But I preserved the town in writing, as it was during 


the summer of 2015. I enjoyed the work I did there. I still had 
that urge to tell stories about real people, and I never lost 
it—even though most of the writing I do now is either about 


myself or about my family. 


Ultimately, I had to decide what I wanted —did I want writing to 
be my career? A job? A hobby? What did I want from it—aside 
from an easy answer like “fame” or “money” or “recognition,” 
what was it that I expected my writing to do? What stories did I 
want to tell—and did I have a particular audience in mind? Did I 
want to write to inform, or just to get ideas out of my head? 
There had to be a reason for me to keep writing, especially if I 


knew I didn’t want to make it my daily vocation. 


I also wondered if the media domain I felt comfortable 
with —local reporting, local storytelling, local writing —was 
replaced by a different villain: Facebook. Did Facebook kill the 


local newspaper? Maybe. But Facebook didn’t kill the personal 


essay. Facebook breathed new life into writing about the local 
things people cared about. And with Facebook pages and 
profiles, people could write daily posts about their niche 
interests —with a built-in audience of friends and family. If 
anything, Facebook was proof that people did care about local 


things. 


I’d been mad at the pivot-to-video movement, without even 
thinking about the ubiquity of social media. Locally, I would see 
the usual fair—recipes, pictures of school events, football 
scores — but I’ve also seen more personal essays there than on 
Thought Catalog. Forget about Buzzfeed, forget about all of that. 
Everything about the (relative) accessibility of reporting has 
changed, when “non-professionals” can share personal accounts 


on their personal pages. For free, with no gatekeepers or editors. 


My dream of having a place for the curation of local stories lives 


on over on Facebook, where my former classmates write about 


the worst restaurants in town, the best restaurants in town, the 
unfair rules at their kids’ schools, and the lack of economic 
growth in our area. The people around me are doing original 
reporting — biased reporting, naturally, but the news 
dissemination is there. We are all reporting on something, even if 


it’s just to let the world know that our feelings were hurt. 


There are places to share stories, even if we won’t be 
compensated for it. That’s not exactly fair, is it? And that’s 
certainly not the point I want to make: that Facebook should fill 
that reportage void. I cringe at the idea of that in particular, 
because ... Facebook. And Facebook will ultimately fade into 


obscurity —this year, next year, fifteen years from now. 


A bigger takeaway, for me, is that so many things have died or 
“died” — local newspapers, 2000s-era blogs, longform magazine 
articles, Vine, Gawker, tweeting, Jezebel—only to be replaced by 


another format or website or social media app. Sometimes, the 


replacements are more inclusive; other times, the replacements 
feel more and more like walled gardens. Sometimes, I think the 
social aspect of social media is decaying, or morphing, or 
devolving. But the second bit — media—will always be relevant. 
There will always be an alternative to whichever site you were 


just using. 


In 2023, we have Substack newsletters and notes, Medium, 
Wordpress blogs, and Meta platforms. In ten years’ time, there 
will be other things. Everything is dying—but everything is being 


reborn. 


Maybe there’s room to be optimistic—in 2003 and in 2013, 
people found places to share stories. In 2023, people have found 
other places to share stories —and we'll continue to find other 
ways to share the information worth sharing, whether we’re 
professional writers, aspiring writers, bloggers, or just gossipy 


people with secrets to share. 


I still haven’t figured out where I stand. Am I an ex-journalist? A 
blogger? Just a gossip? At the end of the day, I’d say I’m just a 
writer, just a reader, just a person who’s like everyone else in the 
mediasphere. We're all part of it. We are all consumers and 
producers now, even if we never intended on putting on a 


performance. 


As storytellers and as audience members, we just have to be 
active — which is admittedly difficult, and sometimes seems like 
more trouble than it’s worth. But we have to be willing to try to 
make our own adjustments, even if they’re annoying or 
awkward — because the media world will keep changing, whether 


we love it or hate it. 


PORK 


My mom’s great-grandfather, the double great-grandson of a 
Granade woman, was a kind-hearted nonagenarian. He read the 
Bible cover-to-cover several times — although this was probably 
one of the only books the family could afford. He became a 
Biblical scholar of sorts. Self-taught, but respectable. He 
eventually became a Baptist deacon at some small church on a 
back-country lane. The one thing he took pride in was his 


commitment to a very particular dietary restriction. 


In the rural South, where bacon, barbecue, hog jowls, and 
chitlins are staples, he wouldn’t let any pork past his lips. Not 


even a pork rind. Pork products were absolutely forbidden. 


Years ago, my mother told one of her acquaintances about our 
grandfather’s self-imposed dietary restriction. This friend, a 
Jewish convert who'd spent time learning about conversos, 
mentioned the possibility that Grandpa Harve might’ve had 
Sephardic ancestry. In the years that followed that conversation, 
our family learned that Harve’s ancestors were, indeed, from 
Andalusia — but they were supposedly Muslims who converted 


to Catholicism and moved to the Low Countries. 


Over the years, the family adopted new customs, new religions, 
and new languages. In spite of all the adaptations and 
conversions — sometimes coerced, sometimes voluntary — the 
family retained two distinct touchstones. The first was the 
Andalusian surname, infused with the essence of pomegranates. 


The second, of course, was our aversion to pigs. 


Over the years between 2016 and 2024, I’ve experienced 
complicated feelings about my Spanish ancestors. These 
ancestors are distant, and I readily admit that. But I still 
recognize my Andalusian ancestors, because they contributed to 
my very existence. Beyond myself and my family, I find the 
region they lived in fascinating. Al-Andalus was not a gilded 
realm of perfection, but it was a place where scholars, artisans, 
and philosophers of various backgrounds came together in 
(relative) harmony. The pre-Reconquista era of Spanish history 


was fascinating. 


Back in 2017 and 2018, I’d come to spend hours researching 
Spain. I read compulsively about the Lady of Elche and the 
Alhambra. I practiced Spanish — the peninsular dialect, which 
sounded unlike the more familiar language I’d overheard at the 
market and the mall—and I tried to learn about Spanish cuisine, 


venturing beyond classics like paella and red wine. I learned 


about the origins of tapas, churros, and gazpacho. And, in 
addition to all of the good food, I explored the literature, the 
music, and the geopolitics of the Iberian region. I learned about 
Don Quijote, Sancho Panza, and Rocinante. I listened to 
flamenco music and learned a bit about the treatment of the Calé 
people. And I learned about the ETA, about Franco, about the 


ninos perdidos in Catalonia. 


I learned, too, about Spanish colonialism and imperialism. I read 
about the Spanish ducal family that descends from Moctezuma. I 
learned about Spanish colonial rule in the Philippines. By 2019, I 
had also learned that it could be awkward to claim Spanish 
ancestry, with the legacy of colonialism looming large in the 


background, the foreground, the world as it exists today. 


Beyond feeling ashamed of the country’s imperial “projects,” I 


recognized that even within Spain, there are often complicated 


identities. There are plenty of Spaniards who don’t see 
themselves as only or primarily Spanish. There are Basques. 
There are Catalans. There are Calé. And over the years, I’ve 
struggled with finding the right word to describe my own 
ancestors: Spanish? Andalusian? Morisco or Mudejar? 


Andalusian Mudejar? 


Ultimately, I’ve taken to calling these ancestors Andalusians, 
because it’s the term that best covers their geographic origins 
and the complexity of the world they lived in — of a world they 
eventually left behind, and of a world that changed with the 


passage of time. 


Al-Andalus doesn’t exist anymore, but some traces of its 
existence have been preserved. History, and memories, have 


carried through to the present. The name is different, the place is 


different — but the memories (and the predilections) have 


lingered across the centuries. 


Just like my mom’s great-grandfather, I do not eat bacon or pork 
barbecue. I’ve tried some, on occasion, so as not to hurt 
someone’s feelings if they’re just trying to share some food. But I 
never order pork for myself. I usually stick to barbecued chicken. 
Whenever I have the opportunity to have something else, like 


good barbecued mutton, I don’t want to waste it. 


One summer day, when I was especially hungry for some smoked 
meat, I drove over to Owensboro — home of some of the best 
barbecue restaurants in the South. I stopped at Old Hickory, and 
I looked at the menu, even though I already knew exactly what I 


wanted to order. 


I wasn’t there for chopped pork or ribs. I didn’t want any 
barbecued ham, either. I wanted to try some of their famous 


mutton. 


The meat was flavorful and rich. It was, without exaggeration, 
delicious. The taste was familiar — and yet unlike anything I'd 
had before. I savored this familiarly unfamiliar meal. I knew I 
wasn’t missing out by forsaking the pork in favor of something 
different. I didn’t think about what I might be giving up. Instead, 
I thought about what I was gaining by going somewhere new and 


trying something else. 


That’s what my ancestors did, when they abandoned Spain for 
the Low Countries, when they arrived in the Carolinas, and when 
they went farther inland to Tennessee and Kentucky. They made 
a new life in a different place, with unfamiliar surroundings and 


unfamiliar customs. 


Whenever I try something new, I think, I’m a lot like them. 


Even hundreds of years later, I’m still like my folks. 


STARING CONTEST 


When I was nine or ten, I often went over to a neighbor’s house. 


The neighbor, a childhood playmate, lived in a building that 
would best be described as ramshackle —though that word is still 
far too quaint to describe the damage inside. In one part of the 
house, the floor had fallen in, and my friend and I would have to 
leap over this spot. As an adult, it bothered me to think that they 
couldn’t walk through their house without falling —but as a child, 


leaping over this gap was just another fun activity. 


We behaved— most of the time. We once acted up by eating 
some of her mom’s weight-loss chocolates, which terrified me, 
because I thought I’d taken medicine. I didn’t want to 
misbehave— and I never wanted to be a bad guest. They were 


kind enough to have me over, after all. Even though their house 


was ramshackle, I had the sense that the family cared deeply 


about each other. They were just stretched thin. 


One afternoon, when I came over to play for a couple of hours, 
my friend told me to not stare at the babysitter. She almost didn’t 
want to let me in, because “she’s afraid you'll laugh at her.” I was 
perplexed. Why would a teenager be afraid that a child would 


laugh at them? 


When I came around the corner, I was struck with terror. I can’t 
remember much about the girl now, but I remember two things 
about her: she had blonde hair, and she had a black eye so 
swollen that the bruise enveloped about a third of her face. The 


spot was alternately purple and black, a tie-dyed injury. 


I remember that she was sitting on a couch, and that she had to 


look up at me, from that lower spot. Because of this, she looked 


vulnerable. She looked terrified. She looked more like a child 


than I did. 


“Her boyfriend did it,” my friend said. 


“I’m not going to laugh,” I said, willing myself not to cry. I didn’t 
even know what words like domestic violence or battery 
meant — but I knew that what had happened was completely 
inappropriate. I wouldn’t have had the words to tell her to leave 
him, because I didn’t even have the words to tell her I was sorry 


that someone had hurt her. 


I looked away, and then I looked back at her, and then I finally 


looked away, back at my friend. We went on playing. 


I never saw that girl again—although I imagine that, as grown 
women, we may have walked past each other at Wal-Mart or 


Food Giant. 


I wonder what I would say to her now, if I recognized her. There 
are So many empty phrases that come to mind— but they would 


feel too little, too late, too spurious. 


I wouldn’t know what to say— but I would meet her gaze. If she 
smiled, I would smile. If she frowned, then I would feel uneasy 


all afternoon, all day, all week. 


I would feel helpless. I would just want to telepathically 
communicate that I hoped she never saw him again — that she 
didn’t see him after he hit her, that she hadn’t seen him in the 
years since, that she would never see him — or the likes of him— 


again. 


When I was in college, I had to go to the mall to buy a new bra. 
While I was there, I realized that I needed to be measured 


properly, so that I’d buy the right thing. 


The shop attendant who helped me was a dainty young woman. 
She had short curls, very well cared for. She smiled the entire 


time. She had a kind disposition, and she seemed sincere. 


As the tape passed around my underbust, I felt keenly aware of 
how nasty I felt. I realized that I probably hadn’t shaved that 
morning, and I wondered if my deodorant was still working. I felt 
disgusting in the face of such a sweet, kind, helpful young 


woman. She was a woman. I was an ogre in need of some help. 


A couple years later, I saw the girl who measured me in line at a 
bakery. She was with a young man who I can only assume was 
her boyfriend. She smiled at him, but she didn’t seem the same. 
Still, she seemed transfixed by him. She turned to him to point 


out things on the wall, on the menu, in the glass display cases. 


But he kept turning around to stare at me. 


I wondered if she’d noticed me, behind them in line, and pointed 
out who I was. That’s that smelly woman. From the store. Maybe 
she told him, maybe she didn’t. He still kept turning and staring, 

kept looking at me from feet to toe, kept making eye contact with 


me. 


He looked slightly familiar. He looked like a former classmate I’d 
had a fleeting crush on, but he was a little more preppy, a little 
more lean, a little shorter. If he was the same young man, he was 


less attractive than my memory made him out to be. 


I kept staring. He kept staring. We didn’t break eye contact. 


I didn’t like the looks of him—and I didn’t like the looks coming 
from him. I suddenly questioned her judgment, dating a guy like 
that. A nosy guy, a lookie-loo, an obviously judgmental man. I 


could sense it all: judgment, superiority, smugness. Perhaps even 


a sense of ownership —as if he deserved and was entitled to 


everything in front of him. 


I was suddenly seized by the urge to reach out for her, to grab her 


by the shoulders and tell her to leave her boyfriend, too. 


T realize he’s not a bad person—probably better than many. But 
he’s doing too much. He might not be a bad man, but he isn’t a 


good man. I can just tell. 


I felt silly. I knew you just couldn’t do that. Nobody does that. 


Not even the smelly woman from the bra store. Not even her. 


I felt overinvolved, but I also felt helpless. I was silent, as always. 
I’ve learned how to be silent— I’ve had lots of practice. So I kept 
my mouth shut. But I kept staring. I’ve also learned how to be 


vigilant, how to be watchful, how to be aware. 


The young man finally turned away from me, and he never 
looked back. But I kept watching. I am not weak. Iam not silly. I 
am aware. I’ve seen your type before. I know what a privileged 
person can try to get away with, when they think no one ts 


watching. I may be no one, but Iam watching. Iam a witness. 


I’ve learned that even when I can’t will myself to be Cassandra, I 
have to act like Medusa. It’s not in my best interest to close my 


eyes or look away. 


ALONE WITH MY THOUGHTS 


It’s not easy to be alone. 


Sometimes, I get an almost animalistic desire to hide under my 
desk when I’m the only one in a room, in case someone else 
walks in. If another person enters the room, it would just be the 
two of us— and I would feel defenseless. I would feel that I 


couldn’t be alone with my silliest thoughts. 


I feel like I never have enough to sayto everyone else — but that’s 
because I’ve spent so much time daydreaming, reviewing my 
memories, isolating — and sometimes isolated by— my own 


thoughts. 


It’s hard to see myself in the present, but I can see myself most 
clearly when I look to the past. Even when I recall my most 


embarrassing moments, I see my past self and I recognize her. 


I recognize me, in the way I’ve chosen to memorize myself. 


I look in the mirror and I make faces at the woman I see. I look 
like someone Miguel de Cervantes would’ve written about. It’s all 
in my expression. I have the look of a medieval Mediterranean 


woman, slightly pained from all of the siestas I’ve missed. 


When those ancestorsleft Spain and then left Europe — the folks 
on our distant Andalusian branch — they probably didn’t 
anticipate the idea of life in such a different country. Estados 
Unidos and una familia de clase trabajadora and Kentucky 


would’ve meant absolutely nothing to them. 


But hundreds of years later, life is different. This was modern life 
in America. This was the era of the dot-com bubble, right before 
the patriotic paranoia of the early 2000s. I would spend 
afternoons at my grandmother’s house, where I would feast on 
Pringles and sliced apples and the Nutty Buddy bars she’d picked 
up at Family Dollar. I would watch reruns of Password and The 
Newlywed Game on the Game Show Network. I would sit 
outside and read, too, but I had to spend rainy afternoons and 
colder days indoors. So I would park myself in the living room 
for hours at a time, right across from the TV, where I sat under 


the watchful eye of Pinkie and The Blue Boy. 


I remember finding out that these portraits were painted by two 
different people, at least twenty years apart, but that they were 
often sold together as prints. The people in the paintings were 
united by their similarities, even though these people were born 


in different parts of the world. 


The girl in pink and the boy in blue were quite the pair— not 
really similar, not truly different, but united by a loose sense of 


familiarity. 


Complementary. That’s what they are, in relation to each other. 


Pink and blue blended together make purple—l/avender, mauve, 
mulberry. For weeks, I had wanted to write an essay about the 
purple hues of my tween and teen years—the plum-colored 
lipstain I wore in seventh grade, the lilac AZLyrics pages for 
songs like “Fluorescent Adolescent” and “Time To Pretend,” and 
the deeper indigos of Roku City, which make it seem like a house 
is emitting neon fumes, if you happen to be standing in the 


driveway, waiting for a friend to come outside. 


I never get much farther than this. I have the germ of an idea, but 


I’m not sure what I really want to say—just that I want to 


describe something that’s already passed us by. I want to 
describe this thing, but I realize that I don’t have a firm point to 
make. I just want to reminisce. I just want to memorialize a time 


when everything seemed easier. 


I never want to forget the earliest parts of myself. 


DREAMERS OF A PLATINUM DREAM 


Earlier this month, Joan Didion’s “Dreamers of The Golden 
Dream” was fresh in my mind. In that essay, Didion describes 
the lifestyles of women in the 1960s — women who lived in a less 


urbane part of California. 


I found an article written by the daughter of the woman 
described in Didion’s essay. She said— and I’m paraphrasing 
here— that she initially objected to being painted as a 
modern-day Joad family. Poor folks who were chasing 
something sunnier, tanner, blonder, glossier, more elite than the 
yokel-y prairie poverty that’s unfortunately still associated with 
Middle America in the 2020s. The South and the Midwest, from 
their most aesthetic angles, are associated with corny 
“Americana” Instagram carousels of Sunoco stations and old 


Chevy farm trucks, stately mansions and Spanish moss. At their 


worst, the regions are associated with addiction, shame, violence, 


and Larry The Cable Guy-style “shucks, yall!” humor. 


Either way— the nostalgia for a forgotten time, the puzzling 
sorrow of being “forced” to embrace modernity — these places 
are often painted as being stuck in an unforgiving and backward 


past. 


All of these characteristics, it must be said. are symbols and 
images — stereotypical symbols and images. These symbols 
emerged for a reason, sure, but plenty of Southerners and 
Midwesterners don’t chew tobacco, listen to contemporary 
country music by bro-dudes like Jason Aldean or Blake Shelton, 
or drive aggressively loud trucks. Some Southerners and 
Midwesterns have even become influencers. These influencers 
haven’t left their home states to chase the Golden Dream, 
because the Golden Dream is now chaseable from the suburbs of 


Kansas City or the outskirts of Clarksville. 


All you need is a cell phone, a tripod, and a ring light. The dream 


is out there, on the other side of the screen, just waiting for you. 


The world of influencing has bled over into everyday life. We are 
all affected by this— even those of us who would never call 
ourselves vloggers or affiliates. We’re all trying to cultivate an 
image or a brand, whether we want to, or whether we'd prefer 


privacy. 


Even the most private folks have to decide what they want their 
profile image to show— selfie, professional headshot, full body, 
boyfriend and/or girlfriend, solo. The more private folks have to 
decide whether they want to post photos of their partner or their 
children, or whether they want to add friends from work on their 
personal profiles. Everything is a decision that either affects, or is 


affected by, The Personal Brand. 


You don’t want your coworkers to see your weekend decisions 
unless you know they can handle your weekend decisions. You 
might selectively self-censor, you might block your coworkers, or 
you might decide to do both— but this is only because The 
Personal Brand, The Persona, and The Curated Image loom 
large. You can’t afford to make a mistake, or be a “different” 
person, or too corny, because all of this will affect how you are 


seen: as a loser, as a fake, as a liar, as too aspirational. 


If yow’re anything like me, you might be seen as private or 
protective or aloof, because you do think about the fact that 
family friends, coworkers, and friends-of-friends will see what 


you post. 


Because I started a new job right before the pandemic, and 
because I often worked from home during the first year and a 
half of the pandemic, I feel like I didn’t spend enough time 


getting to know my colleagues in real life, in real time. At this 


point, I feel that there’s some measure of respectful distance 
between us— which I don’t see as a bad thing. By respectful 
distance, I mean that, while I wish I could be more outgoing or 
share-y, I think that I’ve cemented my status as the kind of 


person who won’t overshare or say too much. 


Because I’m quiet in person, I’ve carried that over to my online 
activities. ’m not known for being dramatic, for having a flare 
for fashion, for being an exercise aficionado or a 
health-and-wellness coach. Instead, I focus on posting photos 
I’ve taken of beautiful flowers or scenic landscapes, and I keep 
my posts short and sweet. All in all, I feel like my Internet 
persona is reflective of myself— the real woman, the quiet 
woman, the awkward woman, the decidedly average 


lower-middle-class woman. 


Is this measured? Yes. Is it fake, though? Is it too calculated? 


Over the years, I’ve known kids who left our rural hometown for 
sunnier (and wealthier) locales. ’'ve known people who have 
lived in Los Angeles, Paris, London, Brussels, Oslo, and New 


York— among other places. 


Some of these moves have been more or less permanent, and I’ve 
spent the past decade watching as they’ve established a cool, 


fashionable life for themselves in a cool, fashionable city. 


Even among these folks— who seem genuinely happy, for the 

most part — I can still sense more than a whiff of curation. All 
aspects of these curated postsare calculated, right down to the 
time of day they’re posted, primarily for an audience who lives 


half a world away. 


Art, fountains, fashion, skyscrapers, old cathedrals, attractive 
boyfriends/flings, night clubs — it’s over there, and I’m over here, 


and I’m clicking “like” or “heart” on every photo. 


Joan Didion cultivated her own brand of coolness. Didion 
standing by her Stingray is a carefully-crafted image. The act of 
being cool often involves calculated decision making, even if it’s 
meant to look effortless— and enduring coolness generally 
involves careful planning. Most enduring things, after all, are 


planned. 


Planning seems uncool, but curation is a part of modern life. 
Regardless of who we are, or where we come from, we're all 


curators— and werre all trying to live our best lives. 


Who doesn’t want to live their best life? Who doesn’t like to 


dream? 


